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ABSTBACT • — . J 

Irhe past £ev^ years have witnessed a proliferation of 
studies designed tc ascertain the preyalence of drug^-^using l)ehavi:or 

, aaong .adolescents*. Host of these studies have u^^ilized the 
self^report .questionnaire since this aethod is aost suitable for 
surveying large "nuabers of persons^in a relatively short tiae^vjiile* 
keeping the Monetary costs of " gathering data reasonably low. The 
school systea ha^ a responsibility to help student's sake, responsible 
decisions about drug abuse. Hence, the .curricnlua' aust be Modified 
and nev prograas Bust be ispleaented to accosplish this. A school* ^ 
survey ifill lead to planning ner approaches to the ^roblea. This 

•guide presents the Methodology and tei:hniques for^ carrying out a 
survey in an individual school setting. Additional inforaation is 
Included to provide researchers vith needed support inforaaition. 
(Author/HH7) ' - ' ^ 
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PREFACE 

* 

The past few y^ars have witnessed a prolifci^Uqn of studies 

de&i};ried to ascertain the prevalence of drug-usipg behavior amunj» ^ 
» 

adolescents* Most of these studies. have utilized the technique u6 
the self-report questionnaire. This is an understandable approach 
since this^ method is most suitable for surveying lar-^^numbcr:^ of 
persons in a relatively short tm^e while J^eeping the monetary costs 
of gathering* data reasonably low. 

This manuscript presents the methodology and techniques of 
precisely how to carry out a survey in your school settina. Addi-, 
ti^onal information is added to provide the researc.hci's with support 
information tltat might be n'eeued. 

i William F> Breivo'^el 

; , Executive Secretary 
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INTRODUCTION 

' Society in ge|ieral Jias become alarmed by publicity concerning drug 
use among our students. ^ Valid data on which to base drug education im-- 
provements have been limited. ^ ' ^ # 

Since drug use has increased nationally in recent years it is often 

e * 

referred to as the ^*drug epidemic," however, descriptions of the patterns 
of use are often inadequate or unknown in many localities and populations. 

Drufe abuse often takes the form of experimentation ratther than the 
regular use of 'a specific drug. Howe vet, the student still risks arrest 
or destiAicl^ive side effects such as unintentional dependency or addiction. 

^ Society would like to sec students avoid drug use altogether, but the 
use of alcohol and tobacco lias been socially acceptable for generations^ 
making the drug credibility ^^.blem a complicated onk , 

In the final analysis, ^chools and parciTts must rely upon the judgment 
of the individual student ih making a choice about drug use. The student 
must be aided in unders^tknding drugs and tne risks of drug abuse. Teachers 
and parents must be enlightened, willing to identify with the problem, and 

capable of taking reasonable steps to belp the student in the variou^ stages 

t 

of drug use or dependency. Students' behavior should be skillfully altered 
to allow them to make judgments in the best interest of the individual and ^ 
society} including a total life -and health-management system. The nature 

s i 

and extent of drug use revealed by a survey can only be received as criti- 
cism of the home and educational system in general for those who are 
concerned about our youth.- 




Although the acquired statistics may be lower or typical c^f many a^eas 
m the United Stat s, this dues not mean that a problem does not exist. The 
school syc,tem must create the best possible environment in and out of our ^ 
schouls to help these citize^is make responsible decisions about drug use. 
Th5 \rriculum must be modified and ne<v programs must be implemented 
to accomplish this. A schpol survey will lead to planning new approaches 
to the problem* 

The baseline data that each district collects should be followed by 
pv.riodic assessments, including sampling^and more detailed inv^estigation 
of attitudes, drug availability, and predicted trends. ^ 

Questions to be considered before conducting a drug survey in a ' * 

i. ' 

school district: 

1. is'there a need for doing such research? 

2. What are the goals of carrying out such research? 

5.* Is the sujrvey available at a cost which can be'just'ified? 

4. What priorities .are We attributing to each of the goals 

/ . we^lecide upon? ^ . - * 

5. '- What are the viable rolejs that are possible for the 

individuals v;ho are to be involved in such research, 
(including the Activity level, extent .of involvement, ^ 
^.nd the associated levels of responsibility)? 

t>. What are the implications of designing, carrying out such' 
a survey, and of implementing the conclusions that art! 
. derived from the drug survey?, 

7. Will Jt be possible to draw conclusions which are relevant ^ 
* to the objective of' the investigation? 

8. What policies need to be considered befoi e and after the survey? 
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9. What action should he taken immediately after the survey? 
JThe dat^ tend to become obsolete rapidly because of 
cultural; and social changes^. ) * « 



, 10, Does the'Stud^vnt krtow how to respo^iji-^o the instrument? ^ *^ 

Rationale for a Drug Survey* * ^ * 

• Evaluations ^of drug use, attitudes, knowledge,* and drug education 
programs in general h&ve been rare, ^ith the results often being used on a 
limited basis. Many surveys are only conducted-by ^school personnel or 
administrators for the following reasons: " ' 

1. 6.eaction to community pressure wherein the community 
is frightened and demands to know how many students in 
a school are, drug^involved, \ 

2. To prove that there is a significant drug problem or 
perhaps to prove that there is no drug problem at all. 

3. To assist students in thos%t cases where the drug survey 
is student -induced. 

4. To complete .research for a college or unive^sityt educa> 
tional course requirement. 

.A 

^e^ardless of the motivation for the survey, thq important questions 
for school systems are these: ^ 
1. What does the data mean? 
Z. Is the information valid? 



3, How are the data interpreted in regard to methodological 
considerations? ^ ' 

4, 'What kind of predictions can be made? - \ 

5, What use can be^made of the info^rmation to help cKe * 
school syslem? i 



^ The problem of a drug sli^vey in the school' system is a difficuK one. 
Dealing with a sensitive a. id emotional topic within ^le community, it must 
not antagonize --it must help. 

Many have failed to a(jknowledge the obtained data from student drug 
surveys, fliey pass the data off with the comment that »'we^have no*real 
problem with drugs in this school or this community;* In a real sense they 
fail to face leality. This probably is their characteristic way of meeting * 
^ all Arises. 

^ Other educators react to the information published in student drug 
surveys by accepting^it as totally valid and reacting in a panic-like manner 
J. as if the presented problem is ^f their own. making. This -reaction generates 
much steam but shows littlK evidence of positivi^ action in assisting^rug- 
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sing students to change behavior. 
/ Educators.must begin to aceept some basic concepts regarding the Urug 
sce^e before they can assess the worth of data obtained in Student drug surveys 

Thejr should understand that; ^ 

r " * * 

' 1, Drug abuse is behavior which should be acKho\*ledged 

as are other kinds of behavior. , , __ _. < 

} Z. Students and adults, in all segments of society, may 
! , become drug*abusers, pushers, or suppliers. 

3. Although drug abuse may be difficult to stop, there are 

techniques which assist drug abusers to mo^Hfy their 

behavior. " 
. •- a 

4. Education and the school enviror^ment have a significant 

role in limiting the^extent of drugAise* ^ • 

If these cpncepts were i*nderstood perhaps educators might better react 
» 

personally to the whole drug picture. Once educatorr are able to place their 
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own reactions to drugsr in perspective.^ perhaps data withir student .surveys 
can be realistically handled. A community or school system must lave a 
valid and reliable needs assessment ur survey completed in ord(*r to plan 
exact programs to alter the problem i:* various' schools. Direct physical 

costs are increased xt\ a community or school becauide of increased drug- 

- \ 

related crime, more tax-3upportcd services to deal with crime, higher 
welfare costs for families plague^ by addiction, and the high cu&t of provide 
ing treatment and rehabilitation programs for addicts* 

■' \ 

Within our educational system, which a large^fiprtion of ougr tax dollar 

■ ' • " \ 

supports, drug abuse has had a powerfully debilitating effect. Young people 
^&re exploited by the drug pusners and suppliers who prey on them through 
gtudent- users who must eniolL others in their illness ff they are to ^ontinue 
to support ,their own drug dependence. Many teachers are disengage^ from 
student-teacher relationships because uf the added burdei^s of drug- ]:elatec 
crime, violence, and student disruption* Drug control is not ^the total .an- 
swer to the problem of our educational system, but a genuine effort to tre. 
this symptom within society is needed. A school survey to determine tjie/ 
extent of the problem is a step in the right direction. J^ducation, counsel- 
mg, and related programs can be designed afound the findings. 

,'/■• i 



Typical Sur;/ey Objectives 



Objectives of a drug survey in a school or school district can be 



developed by using the following objective examples ^s guideUneb* . 

'. . , ' / ^ . . I 

^ 1. To develop baseline data for evaluation of high, sc.4iOol ^ j. 
^ , educational programs iw drug abuse. 



To establish a data base to evaluate analyze deipo* 
graphic, sociological, and psychological correlates ol 
drug usage. J| 

To measure the high school students' knowledg^c of the 
IcnowHi physical and psychological effects and Ugfl 
pamifications associated uith abuses of varijMis nr^ind- 
altering drugs. . 

To determine the utilization. rates among nigh school 
students of various substances used for non-medical 



To ascertain the attitudes of high school stvtdents toward 
■ ' the licit and illicit use cf drugs. 

6. To assess motivation both for drug use and for •avoidance 
of mind-altering agents. 

A ("our-phase program needs to be establisked in order to support the 

.-. i 

.ibove mentioned objectives: 



A CQmprehensiv<» preceded drug abuse questionnaire can 
be completed by sttidents and teachers on a voluntary and 
absolutely anonymous basis under teacher and student 
supervision- 



\ 

\ 

\ 

. \ 

V 



Zm Approximately two weeks lat^r, *a teanr» of drug education 

professionals can hdld a large number Of informal seminars ' 
with small groups of students\ / ' ' > \ 

( • / V J 

3. Within four weeks, a formal talk on various aspects of the 
drug scene can be presented by consultants in drug ecfucation* 
T^vs should be followed by an extensive question and answer « 
period.. 

" " \ 

4, From six mopths^|o a year later, a follow-\jp questionnaire ^ 
should be administered to evaluate ^e overa!ll proj^r^m by 

-determining what changes in attitude^, use, and knowledge 
had occurred since the inception of the progrant in the school. 
In addition, the students should be asked to comment upon 
the initial questionnaire, and the formal presentations. 
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■ \ . LONGITUDINAL VEJISUS CROSS-SECTlO^AL SURVEYS* 
jlThrou^hout the Student's Acadtnnic Ltfc: K through Xti ^ 

Cro99<^scctiQnal aurvcys^'arc far less costly%and time* «.wiisuming than 
.longitudinal studies. Yet, longitudinal designs arc cddt'nt.al tn learning any-* 
thing about ^ause^and effect- relationships oi: at li?adt.»n vstabhshmg the lime 
\8cquencc of the dependent and independent variables. drua ws^ and the 
values associated with it appear to'^cad lO the withdrawal of many young 
people ^tom active participation \ji the school vt «-on»niunity, then the long- ^ 
range impUcaHona of the phenomenon-art sc/lous and the whuU- is»u. should 

A .';{ - • ' . ■ ' . . ■ . 

be debaticd it\ these tcrrt\s. On the other hand, if the cvideAce suggest* that- ^ 

' * • \* ^ 

drug use ia? notr relatedAo academic or ec \al failure or li^hc (aiUre eener- 

^ally tend# to precede the «se druga, much 6f the c-ooccrn iniy be laKtn'* 
„ y 1 . - . 



from controversy abo it drugs. Only with a lungitudinal design c^^ujd 
" ' * • «» , ' . 

' ..ix*^-*" — i * ^ . , 

such definite inforrraStTCn be obtained. The research nced» to be aware of 

,jhe probl<jm^ of ^tudent^and staff participants dropping out dMrmg the' longc\- 

at^yiiof th'i, study, ^ ^ »- * 4 ' ' ' 

There are four oiay^r facets or cuftiponcnt» in stt^tistical deaign m addi- 

tion to such things as ^constructing the qacstwnna^i«.€s, the »?itcrvieVv guides^ 

'7' ^ ; . ' 

management of field work, andLriporlJig the findings. These *un\punent3 arc; 

» " " • ' 'J * ' 

• * "i 

1« ResLourccs available • ^ ^ ' \ * . 



\ . 



2. The size of the sample 

3, The .type and number of variables to 'Ar\pl^j^^^ 
*4. The com^^t^iiy of the analysis ' / • v 



. Thc^urvty FI^w Plan is meant tw wonvey the idea that the design pro- " 
4re$» IS not a dimple aequisniial fluv* from one step or from one component to 
the nest. There are vomplcx r cldt»un5h»ps among these dilfercnt components 
and aecisiunt made at earlier stages may irrevocably blcck desired procc- 
d jre» at later stages/ iSec Appendix B) ^ j 

Deijninj;jhe.F<3puUtlon fo«- a Drug Survey 

Defmmg the p^opulation essentially means gcneratirfg^a list o£ all of 
those units -Jthich a.re the objects of study^ whether they^re individuals or 
families* The samohn-^ frame faclirt.atcs the lisc of several rigorous pro- 
cedar c« in selecting probability samples* 

In sr^me instances suvh Usts arc not available and cannotAe generated 
many te3is*>nablc length of ttmc^ Therefore, alternative appr4>ximajlon» 
tend tM be used. Fwr example, instead of attempting to generate a listing _ 
oi all students m a school, the researcher might resort to what la^ called ^ 
<area sampiiDi;. PrubabiUty samphni^ procedures are used to select the 
areas tu be sampled and the .ndivtduarto be sampled within selected ansas. 

,■ ; • • '^-A * • ■ 

1.* !»/ a^testjpt t'j ^itudv all youn^ pt5Jjle between the ages of 10 and 18 in 



^ ;S»imV town <j»r_c»ty_»«uJld «^ent^ maiv.?fd^f^<jaltics £rpm ihc point of vicv/ or 
tAe-*r'*\$^«iA->-s^r**^?i dcfei&ft* The studt^^J* j^h^piiUtAon to «tucU<id must be 




^retl^^t'^^ e^oltt^ical ai>d d/imographtc3ca^?^^ ^ " > . ^ 



^ Sampling for. the Drug Survey 



I 



An alternaUve to samphng is a tumplcte cnumeratiun^ but a ci}mp\ctc 
«nufhc*ratiun t» almost impossible tu swurc. There urc twi> rca6ons for 



1. The size^nd nature of the population involved may be such 
that ni^all of the units can be identifi«d'« • 

2. The resources at the disposal o£ the researcher arc such Jhat 
the entire population cannot be covered. 

Probability sampling enables the rcs^carchcr to <>iurrua>c n&ks ol error 

in his estimates of population charactcr>^iv&. WheA a tumplc-te cnunic-ra- 

tioa is attempted and fa&ls» the sources and type bias rcdultmg iruni. those 

* ' " / 

who have beelt left out aVe unknowrf* / 

Two types of sampling mus't be didtiftguiihed. il) probability samplint;» 

aod (2) judgement sampling. With respect t« p^ubability samplini;, there 

arc several sampling methods vw^uth m^ay be used whi^h urc rather different 

'rom each other. Th'v simplest is what isniallcd simple _randum sampling. 

A simple random sample exists if every unit in the pupulatiun has an equal 

chance of^beil^g selected. Such samples are costly because typically mure 

ca^es are required than wuuld be the case with other types qC probability 

sampling methods. '* , 

Othef probability sampling method*, huwcvcr, require considerable 

Icnowliedgc of the population. In parliculaj:, the different varieties of strati- 

f fled random sampling require knowledge A how ^arial>iUty occurs in diffcr- 
ent, components of the population. \u urdcr to cffcvtivciy de&ij;n a stratified 

'sampKc of any type, unc must know hi»w the atti.l ni iht jJ'upulatipn arc 



related to the principle dependent variibles. However, this usually is what 

the study is attempting to iind out so this information is often not available. 

li some attributes of the population are known but they are'unrelated to the 

dependent variable(s) nothing is gained from stratifying. , 

- Some researcners have been very effective 'with the use of judgement 

^ • "J 

sample^. However, securing good judgem*er.t samples impossible only if 

the population is known in considerable detail. • , ^ 

In general it appears that the best approach for resea'rcbers is to use 

probability samples and/or simple random sampling techniques. ^ 
Three problems to consider involving sampling are: ^ 

1. The definition of the population 

2. Specification of the sampling method to be used 
' 3* Determination of the sample size 

The st2<tot the sample to be employed in a survey depends upon two ^ 
factors; \\\ the amount of variability m the. population being studied, that is* 
witlt respect to the variables being employed, and (2) the degree of precision, 
desired *n the estimates of population characteristics* If variability high 
and the degree o! previsiun desired is high, the sample size will have to^b^ 
very large. 

Mcasurehients f6r the" Drug Survey 

/* ♦ 

> * 

•ft • . 

t The term level of measurement* refers to the amount of information 

contained m the nicasute assigned tv an individual being studied. Remember 

1 

^that a measurement uf an individual with respect to a characteristic (quaptl- 
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tativc Huahtative) means that the nieasurerr«cnt differentiates the individ- 
ual ia more precise terms. , 

• " . ' • K- 

T«i illustrate, suppose a re^eart^her s<t>ltcit5 from respondents* mfurma-^ 

* * 

tiyn on the amount of al<.vhwl they wonsame at the present time. One fucm oF 

the question ;s: 

' "Do you. use alcohol at"the present time?" Yes No 



The data elicited may be ^^sed to classify the respondent into one iif^.t\vo 
classes, "Cses drug A" "Does not use drug A. ' .this lev^l of measure- 
ment &s termed the nominal IcvcL It "names ' the r>espondent on the basis of 
the appeara^e or non-appearance of a charavteristi^.. Note, huwesjer, that 

- -all those indicate €hey u&e '"drug -A, " regardless of amount of use, are 
placed m the j^^rpe category, all who are placed in the same wlass ^e equiv- 

^^lent. This level of measurement differentiates avkno^^ledged Abuser s from 

non*u3erd ^ut distinguish between, for example, hea^7 users and 

light users. There is not ^e«y muvK infoxmatton contained m this mcasvire. 

Another form of this 'question is: * 

•* * " 

"How much alcohol do you use at the present time? " 
* y ^ r ' ^ 

. ' ^Dailyr ' 

* . 1-3 times/week 

^4-9 times/week i . 

X " 10 or more times/week 

In this mstanv^ responses wan be ordered in terms of the self •professed 

amount of the drug used. In addition to di^mgu^shing between those who 

do and do not use 'drug A, * a differentiation can be made among users on 

the basis uf the aihount used. TJns scvond type of measurement iordinal) 



II 



<.onveys more infurniatioti than the first example (nominal)* The level 

oi measiiremeni secured is Kjuite high^ it ma.v b*e eithtir at the interval or 

ratio level, /and it is possible to differentiate all indi^duals on amount of 

drug vonsumcd per unit time by the same measurement, provided they 

respond correctly and truthfully. 

As the le\el of measurement increases from the nominal to the interr- 

f / 
val v*r ratio level it becomes permissible to use more powerful and soonis- 

. / . ■ 

ticated statistical techniques test hypotheses and determine r elationslups 
♦ 

among the variables measured. 

It should be obvious that a researcher should secure the strongest 
level of mtfas^irement that he tan on each yariafble in the study. This, re- 
quires that he«anticipate the type of data elicited by the questionnaire. He 
.then mv^st evaluate the suitability of the data for the statistical analysis that 
he wants to, conduct. 

J^NALYSIS OF THE QUESTIONN'AIRE ^ 

An^ysis refers essentially to the demonstration of the nature and 
degree of relationship among two or more variables. Analysis concerns the 
demonstratL%^n of the way m which dependent variables are affected by vary- 
ing.copiiguratLons of independent variables {i. c.» what affects what, by how 
much, in what way). ' ' B 

■ i V ■ 

I Variable analysis tan be further elaborated including school, class^ 
sex, ^religion, race, and age, an analysis which presumably would get at 

\ • - • * .. 

the rViore salient factors affecting drug use behavior. 
/ . ' 

I 
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It is cloar that as the number of variables and the number of cate- 
gories for each variable arc increased, the number of combinations or 
- celU in the analysis table will also increase. With low levels of mea&ure- 
'ment and weak analytical tcchnique.s the information yielded m a study will 
be low* • , , , 

Since most phenomena in the social/behavioral sciences are qujte- 
complex, sophisticated methods are required m analysis. But sophisticated 
methods usually require^large samples and stronger levels of measurement 
of the variables employed. This In tui^iwiecessitates careful conceptualiza- 
tion in the beginning and a knowlecfge of questionnaire construction, partic- 
pularly the effect of the form of questions on the kind of data given. 

■\ ^ • . . 

The Drug Survey Instrument , - ' \ 

\. ' > 

The survey questionnaire should be thoi;oughly pretested and revised 
prior to being administered to the participating schools. The questionnaire 
should not be too long and can consisf»of precoded questions pertaining to 
the respondent's demographic characteristics, sociAl background, family^ 
relativ>nships,^ personal and family drug usage, knowledge of the laws regq- 
lating the u?e of illegal drugs, reasons for^yse^and non-use of illicit drugs, 
availability of drugs, and knowledge of the effects of certain of the mind- 
altering drugs. Attached to eaoh questionnaire should be an introduction 
explaining the objectives of the survey,^ assuring confidentiality and pro- ^ 
viding a glossary of drug terms. (Sec Appendix A) 
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If the major objective of a survey is that of securing straight estimates 
of l«?vel of use, it is suggested that such a survey be made independently, ^ 
rathor than entangling it with studies*which have other goals involving much 
mo>e cxlensiVe-questioning. ~ ^ ^ . _ i . . . 

It \s also suggested that surveys include specific drug usage rates for 
a^e. race, grade ^ ancf sex. This allows.for a standardized\rate including 

equal proportions of grades and sexes to be compared wilh a similarly stan- 

• ' ^ ' \ 

daxdized rate for another area or study. Surveys including w^dejy differing 

' ' . ' * ' T ^ - ' •"'^ 

proportions of grades and sexes and their weighted rates, 'iS are usually 

/*.... 

presented, are not strictly comparable with other Studies, The identification 

o£ the time span of the survey is imperative, ^ » ' 

v.. * 

Usage during the twelve -month period p/ec.eding the st^idy is often speci- . 
lied since it is of interest to determine differences between gra^e - sex 
specific xates. It is often decided that the survey should be administered to 
all students m their homeroom at one point in time. This is not a perfect 
solution, but the best that most schools Can decide on. The survey is catrried 
out tn tic same manner which proves successful in your pilot survey. 

If sampling is not used large numbers improy?^ the accuracy of the results. 

Also, it is iairer to the students. Sampling has pitfalls for th^ unwary^ and 

/ 

a sample study should be written up in a way that clearly Explains the melhod, 
and what effect it has on the resulting rates. After preparing a draft of.the 
form, which could be adapted later to mark-sense gradin^quipment or siml- 

L 1 

lar equipment for easy analysis, discuss the Purvey generally with expert 

'/ / J 

consult^tS, Remember, in the draft construction, to respect your respon- 
dents. Respect can be sensed in your questionnaire. 

o ■ I 
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^. Interview type surveys caabe conducted although studies about such 
co^trovi*-rsial topics ai!;e best conducted with the written survey. Reli'abifity 

checks can be conducted by randomly interviewing students from the surveyed 

. 

population. , ' • 

ft . • * ♦ • 

Reliability and Validity ' ^ . 

s 

The next consideration is to establish procedures to check on the reli- 
ability and validity of the dat^ that are collected. FoUo^j^ing standard pro- 
cedure, you can use one of two techniques that can ascertain validity of 
self-reported^drug use. The first consists of comparing rates of drug use 
derived from self-report data with an estimate of drug use that is not based 
on self-report. The second is designed tp measure. respondents' willtngness 
to report using any drugs even though they couJd not possibly have used them 
because they do not exist. It is, of course, a one-sided test that gives indi- 
cations of people over^reporting drug use, but does not detect any under- 
reporting. Therefore; it provides a basis for establishing what the minimtun 
rates are likely to be. 



Reliability is checked by a test-retest of the students' reported drug-use 
histories. In some case^a second retest is required to validate the reli- 
ability. The time between, the original test and subsequent retest varies 
between several days and more than one month. Reliability is examined by 
comparing their responses ?o ^hether they have ever used the types of*d?ugs 

at the first test {Ti)'and aga|n '^t retest (T^). Preliminary analysis suggests 

\ 

that test-retest reliability in drug-using histories among. young drug users' 
receiving treatment is generally \high. \ 



,The possibility of problems in validity and reliability seem'evdn 

greater when the beliaviors on vyhich respondents are being asked to report 

» • • -» 

l-aVbe labeled as deviant or illegal rather than those^that fall into the range 

of those more widely considered to be normal. Confidentiality must be - 

assured and ways for th^ respondents to remain anonyinous are built into_ 

the study design. In many studies teachers are not involv'ed in the, data- 

-sf^alhering process and frequently they ctre not in the room while research . 

assistants administered the questionnaires. A variety of strategies have 

biien^ employed that would minimize interaction >mong students thereby 

* protecting validity and reliability of the ^esponsps. Researchers usually 

report that they excluded some questionnaires on the basis of evidence tl^at 

the respondents did not take the task seriously or were incapable pf per- 

, * / 
o forming it. Perhaps these procec^ures or precautions increase validity or 

reliability. f 

In summary, the question of validity. has to do with whether one is ' 
measuring what one thipks is being measured. Does the questionnaire reall 
jneasure the drug-using practices of adolescents or are we measuring their 
fantasies about drug-using practices^ fi.cliabiU^y refers to the consistency 
with which ono measures a phenomenon. In the case of a reported history " 

of drug use, does that his^tory contain the same items at two points in time 

* * * . 

* (assuming, of course, that the possibijity of "new events" is taken into 

^ ^consideration)? Do adoles^nts provide the sam^ information on the test- 
retest basis? ' , 

Certain precautions can be followed to standardize the data collection 



\ 

\ 



^ and Jissure^alidity; x, 

1. *The studerfts are unaware tha^t a survey is to be conducted on 
the' testing day; ^ . , 

• 2. Students attending school^oii the testing day are th^ only ^ 
. participantsf in the study and no effort is made tu include ' 

information from absentees* _ . _ . f 

3. Students ; -e reassured thatf'this anonymous survey and ^heir 
responses will not be subject to individual scrutiny. 

' ^ ■ * » ' 

4, Student groups are used to administer the test to students, 
usually by a school service group, in an effort to minimize 

the effect of an adult administering such a survey. ' 

\ ^ ' . 

Pretesting the Sample Population a . . • 

TheVe should be careful and intensive pretesting of question areas {or 
relevancy of specific questi6h wording and of techiiiqacs in administering 

the protocols. xKis develo])mcntal stage usually takes place over a period 

ft 

of many^onths. In thx^ cai^ly stages, small group discussions with various 
kinds of per son*; primarily to throw issues and ideas back and forth, and to 
uncover relevant areas to b J included. Outline the areas of interest in your 
researth proposal. Use the participants in group assessments of your draft. 
This serves the dual function of gettiiig viewpoints on .the developing question- 
nairc of persons who arc present or recent students, and also helps give a 
^"'feeling of understanding and commitment to the survey., 

\ 

^Community Support ' * . 

It is wise to mobilize js'chool and conrununity support for the survey. 
Obtain supporting statements from cotiimunity leaders whom the respondents 
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'..Vknow and respect. Discuss the student study with, and obtain supporting 

' I ^ ' ^ ' 

'i statement^ from, a diverse array of community leaders, including respect- 

t ed (acuity members, the student body president, the head of the local liberal 
I church, and a ^^^^^^ doctor. 

Jhis support serves a nVunber of purposes. It gives confidence tJ^*Ke^ 
resear<.h enjoyed the kind of broad local support it shAuldJiav^nd helps the 
co/npletion rate, if also gives the profes^ional^fJ a feeUng of security.- 

jrMethod of Administration „ 

To preserve the anonymity of the subjects,^ and especially tc win their 
\^ confideoce jn.that this was in the interest ^of those conducting the survey, 
each subject should be given a scalable envelope into which the questionnaire 
can tt<^ put after completion. ^Instru<itions stated that participation in the 
sMT^cy was voluntary, that no information regarding single persons, grades, 
or schools would be given to auttiorities or the public; that the questionnaires 

would oe destroyed after the transfer of Information to punchcards; and that 

" « * ' • * 

no name or birthday should be written on the forhu 

' The teachers or students administering the questionnaires are in-^truc.ted 

not to interfere.with the completion of the forms an^ not to discuss the survey 

with the pupils prior to the distribution of the questionnaires. After the forms 

have been administered by the teachers or student service groups they are 

^ returned to a central office of the school and later forwarded to the person ^ 

N 

who is-dir<5cting the survey. . ' 
. The survey ,)S^carried out in this fashion on a specific day an^ through 



informal contacts the cuniiucturb af thc^sur^cy should gather fccdbacH frnm 

bot^ teachers and students as to their behavior in accordance with the way 

they were asked to behave* No effort should be made m the coding process 

to evaluate the .ata obtaini*d with regard to "trustworthiness, ' as. the infor- 

' ' . . *^ 

motion ob\alned, regardless of its common sense degree of feasibility, can- 

'/ 

not pretend to be anything but^the subjects' behavior as stated retrospectively 
by themselves, . • , ^ ' 

It IS hoped that a return petventage of 80% is obtained. This is obtained 

. / ' ■ • ' - • . 

byv information being provided by the participating schools giving the da^ily 
attendance for that day. Information concermngthe total .^^hool enrollment 
^ can also be information for further ref^irences. 

The administication of the «tudy takes very little time, a median of about 
ten to twenty minutes, from the time the cnvelbpes are opened andithe forms 
distributed until they are returned. The survey should be administered in the 

V - . • ■ . • ^ 

same precise manner any standardized test is given., ^ 

Respondent's Cooperation * ' • ^ ^ 

The next consideration iS how to obtain the. respondent's cooperation. 
Eaih designated rcspoiident should receive a lett<sr describing the study, 
asRifig for his cooperation, and e;cplaining why his participation is important. 

JtvpteyiMxxs pubhcity has not beeft completed this should be done at the time 
of the survey. Make it clear to a r<rspondent that he is not being forced to 
participate and that he has cS.cry right to refuse. This statement alone will 

.convince some respondents to participate. 



Respondents are told, of^course, that there will be a follow-up sutVcy* 
at a later date and that they would receive miormation about the resultiS of 

^t\\^ study « Plan to send all respondents a release of some of the findings 

i - - . ^ ^ .^ ; * 

about a year after the initial interview. Obviously, you have to limit the ' 

kind of findings you present to avoid biasing answers during the second d^ta 

c«^l^«ction. 

. • ^* . . 

Use o( Volunteers ^ • - ' * 

# 

If there is no special funding for proc*iSsing the returns, the B*T. A* 
canljc cuntactcd^or voluntcexs. The^ importance of keeping the process and 
volunteers under *.ontr4>l c.innot be overestimated. A happy, confident volun 
teor IS less likely to make mistakes. He is more likely to come back. He 
likes to £e*el that something intercepting atM important is going on. He do^ 
not fikc ^obs that Acquire immense concentration because he wants a char^.e 
to talk w*Ui^ither volyinteers. Since each volunteer gives relatively few 

hours, it iS not worthwhile to havp any procedures that require lengthy 

training** ' 

To A degree these volunte<:rs can serve as your computer* They can 
sort, count, add, \opy matek'ial, even selectively, on a tally sheet* Best 

of all, they can spot discrepancies and answers that do not fit the patt<?m. 

• * < , . * <^ 

Sorting is to b^ completed one variable at a time* The i5ajtruction6 foi 

* * 

af day only are po'ktcd. Also a box is set up into which all "problems" are,* 

« # * 

placed. This provides a pooling o-l atypical questionnaires from whic^i a 

consistent editing pattern can be developed. Totals are* carefully trans- 
fcrrcd onto worksheets. ^ * ^ * % 



Th«? volunicVr^ ar<: aduafjy impjrcsCtd ^>^^tWe beUevAbiltty of the mdi- 
vidual quefetiurmairc^* ThetcUrc <>tways 6^iuf inappropriate ;(n9wc;^«»J$ut'^ 
the qur«tion9 arc ui^^^aUy filled out with thuugH:fulnefrs and car^ Spa(.cKerleft 
**for comments are f^i^qucntly used and the^c provide a ^ryipdeal fur thought* 
A'-^luntcers Riay^discovcr^lfRa^ they tan 3iacu6& drug^ with thctr. children ^vilh 
Xicrc authority and ^aimncas. With the vy^ontecr aCtiyt^ completed, the ' 
onal aoimoiarlzatlJh',^ tabulation, and typing tA graph* and reports ^,an be 
prepared by the regular research staff, , . 



Coding and Keypunching , ^ ^* , ' . 

In order to insure a reliable computer analysis *>£ i^c data, it is impor- 
tant to sev^e^l^}assistantc of cxj^rienced computer programmer. This 
* pcrsotis^r.^lt direct the^^c^/Sin^and keypunching of the J«ta fr^m the instru- 
ment (questionnaire) etrtploy^d^ the survey. This assures that ac. curate 
data ar^^nched into (.aide for analysill. Thrt type of ana^ysue uultjced de- 
pends up^n t!^]e«ds of each school district.* 

Cost Factors^^ 



The cost for analy^g th** * ta tan be estimated frofn $0. SO to $U00 
^^^r questionnaire plJ\\he^«.ost emplcvmg a prugramqier lor scleral dayil^ 
Materials tost depends .on the type of questionnaire or su{«fy used. Com* . 
merctal-ttistruments are available^ •however, it seems ad^isablt /or a di*- 
trict to design or adapt its ownVnaterials. ; * . ^ 



Disiemin&tion of Re9uUff " . ^ " " ' 

Another, cpucern U the dU»f miuaticn of the rcBuU* oC Oic »tudy» In * 
«^Mc the. »tudy cannot fac tonutdcrcd 9ai.c«»»ful antH the data arc collected, 
the tfttip*pretation» made» and the results have been cvaV.iated and utUkcd 
by the pubh*. and by thpsc who formulate policy. One of the m*Jor objectlvea 
should be, at tan be, toj^rovtde an lnfdrmed public with a batamced and 
factual ac^-ount of the chatio^uig aiiUuiea, valuca, and experiences of fltudenU 

A consistent concern should be in designing a atx^dy that can be of direct 
bezaeUt to students. The early plan* ahould include a tenUtlve program for 
public <liacas»ion of the result* m et^idenl forume and di»cu«9lon0» public 
nteetings^ «tudent newapapere^ and other similar «ourcee. 

formal reports should first be made to the «upej:l|tte»dcnl, adtninUtrm- 
live itaff, school board, principals^ school per«K>nnel, students* and com- 
munity .interest groups, including parent groups. 
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ADDITIONAL CONSlDERATlOiNS PRIOR TO XflE STUDY 
*Rei$pon8ibUity to Students 



K Drug ifac rcpres«?nts anly one problem An the broad spectram,o( 
adoleiscen* problems. Ptograms must be developed to meet all 
of the turrcnt needs of students. Total health education, K through 
•12^ should be implemented as part of the toUl curriculum and 
should tiOt treat drug education as the most worthwhtlc aspect of 
several curriculum entities* The instructional prOjgram should 
stress the clarification of values and the development oi at^tudes , 
which will affect constructive behavior. 

2. .Total elimination of drug use or misuse 43 unrealistic, thus, we 
should strive for mutimi^ing the frequency^ of drug use and misuse* 

^. Developing cooperative programs in the school^ <.t*unty system, and^ 
state is needed to deal with the drug problem more effectively. 

4. Identifying childhood behavioral patterns that could lead to failure 
and related syndromes which encourage drug abuse la essential* 

Drug education programs should not be knowledge -^entered alone, 
but should consist of a broad curriculum with an open -type, flexible 
teacher or coordinator who Nvill work with students and teachers 
alike. This program should projtade mservice training for teachers 
and involve all teachers in modifyiag attitudes that lead i6 drug 
abuse* 

b. Parents can play an important role in solving this problem by in- 
corporating their values and attitudes tnto the total educational 
approach- -with the intention of opening up vital lines of (.ommuni* 
catiom Workshops, provided by the school syst(;m> should include 
students and parents. School and parent responsibility cannot be 
separated* 

7. In order for children to learn optimal emotional health* physical 
health must be adequjatc. Schools must have a rejlevant and func- 
tional cumcalurn, responsive and relevant to the student s physical 
health. A curriculunt incorporating drug education must also be 
jflexiblc and open to experiences with the family^ church,* socia? 
agencies^ and professional resources* * » 
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Recommendations for the St^houl Sy»tein 



Aft a rctf^ll «»f a nurvcy, dru^ u»t may be found to be widespread ampng 

• ' . ' 

btudintft. Thi schi/ul board ^hwuld take innovative and remedial action^ 
nutKtni4 fuftds available vurry tiut ih>v(unowing recommendations* 
A.^ Kduftatiim 

1, Pfjovuii from K throujih \Z a * ompryhen»ive health education 
^ program to help sludrnts tope wjtm their environment. 

2. Provide a turrivulum that Cncjorporates drug education in the 
total program. 

5. HrovidT^vTUarrihc yd^^ix\w{\ program that stresses positive 
attitude form^i>6trtnd<I£<Kttv</ decision -making. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



Comply vvith the state law relating to drug education. 

i>upplrnirntal parent training pr\>g>ams arc needed to involve 
]>arenis m modifying student behavio)" 

mrcasc the lommunuation betvween studerii^^u^'^ school personnel. 

)t vrlup iurruula that are more responsive to current needs and 
ntrrentit of students. 

^ti4.#ura^c stutlrnt involvement tn curriculum development* 

f«iuoura^r -etuclrnt mvolvemcnt m the search for positive 
tippfoat hc^ to the drug problem. 

Initiate m^ervuc training programs to encourage teachers to 
vuntrtbutr to drug cdu<.ation by reporting ihelr efforts to the 
St hmil health teacher ur ^.oordtnator^ and equip teacher^ with 
techniques for teaching about drugs* -to put drugs in perspective 
in loday*8 life patterns. 

iDistnbate ntate rials thruugK the schools concerning various prob- 
lems of adolesi entB*-< specially those pertaining to alcohol, 
tobacco^ and other drugs. 

Initiate and participate in dru>; rduccftiun pr|»grams and activities 
that require* community involvement. 



n* C«>nduct surv^^fi penodt^^illy to detcrnnne any change in patterns 
0[ drug use and altitudes about drugs. This wxU serve to evaluate 
pilot drug education programs and to help further interpret the 
other surveys* , 



B. Counseling and Guidance . 

L Employ additii^nul guidance counselor s to assist with the survey 
and follow-up responstblhties related to curriculum develop* 
ment and personal counseling* 

,.-^^'^2. Provide program-e for training counselors to better r elate *to 
\ the students-rby separating tHcm from the administrative 
^ functionji of the schQols, (Mo;:e time should provide for 

personal counseling and not in course^ or college advisement,') 

C. /Referral 

• e * • 

K .A referral system should be developed county -wide to help 
( students with identified o^^vsoral problems --especially 

when the need for attention ra^^iignif leant problem. . ' 

^ 2. Develop a referral system for students and parents who need 
hdp frorn community a^gencies, - * 

because drug use is so widespread* a program should be 
developed with probation departments^ courts, juvenile 
authorities* and other agencies, to keep predelinquents 
and first-offenders out of the judicial system and return 
them tolthc educational s/stem as soon as possible.^ 

D. E5ctracurricujiar Activities 

U Develop^ extend^ and improve extracurricular activities such 
as sports clubs^ intramural sports programs, debating pro- 
grams, student pucatcations, drama, special Interest clubs 
and programs* 

2. Prpvid^ Career Days and follow *up programs to develop an 
Interest in career opportunities for which these students arc 
preparing themselves --get them Interested in our society 
"and motivate them to develop the skills needed for these/ 
careers. The curriculum will have to be adapted to these » 
needs and interests/ * « 
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Health Cdacatif/n or Drug Education Coordinator 



1. A $i,h«^l health cdui.atur or a drug education coordinator should 
be auded to ^f.hool personneU This person would be responsible 
for: 

V 

a. initiating programs . 

b. gathering information on drug abuse and drug education 

c. aiding in curricufum development c 

d. providing inscrvicc training for teachers and counselors 

c« carrying out continuous research , 
evaluating the effectiveness of curriculum and, programs 

4 

This pcrsoja*shauld not limit his activities Xo drug problems but 
would also coordincite those services and programs which en- 
vuurageXind develop the overall emotional health of the child* 

1. * Encourage PTA or PTO organizations to develop parent educa* 

t*on programs to help meet the needs of parents, students, and 
the schools^* 

4. Provide parents and teachers w\th listings of each existing drug 
freatmcnt resource and facility in the community* Students * 
should have access to this informafion. 

Provirle flexible channels of uclp to parents so that they will 
(.unsult counselors Without fear of disciplinary action against 
a drugfinvolved child. Parents should feel free to notify school 
author Uics when strong suspicions or c^7idence indicated that 
^ tfieir children arc involved in di*ug us 64 

0. Rocommend to pariTnts that they need to: 

a. Attend Adult Education programs to learn how to recognize 
significant changes m behavior which lead to or arc caused 
by drug use. ^ 
^ b. Rccognlite^ un^er^tand, and deal effectively with those wITo 
have been idcntlficd^as drug users. 

% 

Implications for Program and Staff Development 

. 1. Employ health education and/or drug education specialists 

2, Workshops at local school 
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' 3. County-wide retreats for drug education 

4. Teen-peer counseling * 

5. Individual and teacher awareness 

6. On-site visits to observe other school systems' drug education 
programs 

7. Rap rooms for dealing with drug problems « * 

8. Drug education in*'Un subject areas 

9. Health and drug education advisory couniSls in schools 

JO. Health adViscJry council to school comprised of medical profes-* 
slonals and selected members of superintendent's staff 

•' ' CONCLUDING REMARKS 

"No man should live for himself alone, (or people ought to be loyal and 
stand together and work 'for common purposes." 
"--^ unknown 

Principals hesitate to acknowledge the existence of a drug problem for 

fear that it will harm the reputation jf their schools and educational leaders 

Pupils often <Jon*t respond truthfully because they fear their parents and 

. • *^ 
school authorities. In turn, parents either don t recognue the symptoms 

^ ' / 

or arc fearful of admitting to a condition w^.-.h reflects on the kind of home 

atmosphere they have prosddcd for their offspring. The responses of teach- 
e'rs are equally unreliable, cither bccjtuse they have no knowledge of symp- 
tomatology of drug use dr the fear indicating that they recognued^tji^ drug 
users )n their class but did nothing about it. " 

Student drug surveys should result in the gathering of data which ts 
then put to\ise in such a way as either to limit, maintain^ or decrease the 



lev«l of dr,ug-^^relatey behavior in a given environment. 

J, . \ I 

The various gi/als that rmotivale drag surveys do not appear to concern 

/ 

- themselves with rpsponsible polity making. From whatever perspect^e 

we analyse the go^als underlying student drug surveys, the comthon denomi- 

r 

nator that we are most likely to tome up with is controlling the appetites of 
the population. 

The social unphcati^ns of student drug surveys or epidemiological 
* research are rarely part of the development, the carrying out, or the eijd 
^ result of these cffortp. The responsibility is seeing to It that the various 
social implications for the student, the school, ^nd the general public are 
delineated and,^under stood. The responsibility is, protecting the student, the 
school, and general community .from actions based on surva^y which are 
insensitive to the needs of parents! teachers, and students. 

The goals of the survx^y, the development of the' actual instrument, the 
. tune and place for carrying it out,^ its analysis, and the policies derived 
from It, should be directed by a capable researcher. As a result, con-^ 
structive programs can be implemented to modify drug -taking bt^havior of 
our youth* ' * - ^ * - 
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DmCCTlONS P'«trm»tlit1li|^fni IDo not wfitt you' rurnr ) 



SECTiOM 



SEX MALE FEMALE 

RACE BLA^K WHITE (^/ ^TMfRi; 

ACE 



GRADE 



SECTION II 



Uvn^ th< sic«i^ btlow trltct your i noonte to tKff ittm «r>d circlr thf numbcf 



Afi^Jvf 
1 



Uiuilly 
3 



Somci>jT>« 
3 



R»ft{y 
411 



Nffv«r 

6 



A I ^MHiM wtk cof 'Kt d<ug in(o<m4tion Uom the f oHowiog 

t CUtvoom tffKhtf 1 ' 7 

? Cojcb I 3 

3 Gu*dincc cotiftttlor 1 3 

4 PMnc»p4l / '12 

5 BfOthff or iitttr ^ 1 3 

6 Pi/mtt I 3 

7 Students I 2 
0 Doctor } J., 
9 Mtmttrt , «• 13 

10 COrf>ef D(u9 Sto^e , 1 « 3 

11 School Of publiclib««ry ' 1 " 3 

12 Othrfi " 1 2 



t i^Htcr^Ment 

A to**o«^ 
Smi t.vf 

A tr^f t 
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APPENDIX A \ 

DRUG INFORMATION SURVEY ' • v 

• H QUESTIONNAIRE 
I „ 

Dear Student: , - * 

The questionnaire you are about to fill out la concerned with ute of druga 
and attitude* toward drug*. Drug ute by the youth of oujr coymtry haa received 
a great deal of concern and attention. There ia a need fo^ information from 
•tudenta In the dalQesville Area*to aid in the development of ^titter educa- , 
tional program© in the schcolf, and to correct some Incomplete or mlfleaditig 
information* ' // *^ v •* * . 

^ . • V 

• DIRECTIONS 

K Pleane note tne queitlonnaire it anonymoua. *DO NOT WRITE ' * 
rOUR NAME QN THE QUESTIONNAIRE. ^ /J^^^ 

2. Please consider each question carefully. There are no correct 
onJpcorrect answers. 

3. If you have any questions^ please ask the person who administers 
the test, 

4* a. In SECTION I, please check male or female; blacky whU^* ^r 
other; write your age to nearest birthday and write the number 
qf four grade where indicated. 

b. In SECTION II, CIRCLE the number y^ihlch best shows your , v^-v 
feelings on EACH item of parts A It B. For example. If you'. 
would "sometimes go to a classroom teacher for drug infor- " * 
mation," you should circle 3. Please circle only one number 

for each item listed in A l< B. 

c. In SECTION lU, an answer is required in eXCH tlock of the 
grid. For example, if you have tried alcohol in any fdrm 
such as beer, whiskey, or wine, write YES under' ALCOHOJu 

* wh^re it says "Have you ever trie*d:** Answer for eacfi drug 

category; UPPJ:RS, DOWNERS, etc. Then, answer number 2 
for ALCOHOL, UPPERS, DOWNERS, c^c. Answer all Items 
in a similar manner. * 



Thank you for your timc^ad cooperation* 
Ready? Begin! ' 



: • ... ' APPENDS? A 

. DRUG IN^'ORMATION mJU>^EY . # 4 ^ 

GENERAL DlRtCllON'b J OR ADMlMhXERiNO OULSTIONNAIR'E 



Rtilfurc niarKm^ ihu Oacj^t^urindtri, the 1 ester shuutdiee that th^ 
de«k» arc dearea and that each |>uptl Ua^ a pencil. The Tester thuuld 
read aloud the dtrectionft sthown hvlow m capital letters. 

^ 1« Lead^thu i^ladft through each section quickly as convenient 

with'-'Ut r*i9h»t^|^» Each i»tudcnt i5 to complete the QucHtidhnaire* 

*»''•> - — ^ • 

^» Students shMuld be* spaced tn 9Uvh a^ay to give privacy.^ ' 

Students must rcniatn qu»et wntil all Queattonnaireo are eoUected* 

4» READ THE DIRCOTIONS A.S I HEAD THEM TO YOU ALOUD; 

THE QUEIStlON^UlRE YOU ARE ABOVT TO FILL OUT IS • . 
CONCERNED Wmr USE Of DRUGS AND ATTITUDES TO- 
WARD DRUGS. OfUK* USB »Y THE YbUTH OF OUR COUNTRY . 
HAS RECEIVED, A liKEAt DEAL OF CONCERN AND ATTENTION* 
THERE IS A NEED FOR INFORMATION FROM STUQENTS IN 
THE 9Au.r^VlLLE AREA TO AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF " 
BETTER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE SCflOOLS. ^ND TO 
. CORRECT bOME INCOMPLETE OR MISLEADING It^ FORMATION* 

The Tester will read to the cla*f the fallowing: PLEASE NOTE 
THE QCESTlONrAlRE IS ANONYMOUS* DO NOT WRITE YOUR 
• NAME ON THE QUESTlCfiNAIRE. READ THE DIRECTIONS IN 
ITEM 4, SECTIONS I, IL AND HI, AND FOLLOW THEM CARE- 
FULLY^. (Please read thele section^ to ydur stuclents.) 
COSSlDfeR EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY, THERE ARE NO 
CORRECT OR INCORRECT ANSWERS. IF YOU HAVE ANY 
QlfeSTIONS* ASKME. WHEN .VOU/ HAVE FINISHED, PLEASE, . 
TUlK5i,YOUR QL'ESTIONNAIRE ^^E DOWN ON YOUR DESK, 
REMAhss QUIET UNTIL EVERYONE HAS FINISHED, AND TH^ 
QUESflOt^NAIRES HAVE BEEN COLLECTED., . ^ 
READY^ \bEGIN! / 

5. When every student has ftnl^ed: 

. Ma^e certain all Questionnaire? have been turned in. 

Place Questionnaires in envelope* seal, and return to your * 
principal. * « 
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DRUG INFORMA^ION^URVEY FLOW PUVJ^ 




Service ti roups (/vdvisori) 
^ "S<»nior HirH Grades 



Approved y Suf>eriiitendcnt 
and School Board 



Teachen»« Strident s^ot Others 
Elcm> L Middle <jrAdes 



Administer Questionnaire 
to Students 



Collect 




Tally 


Ouestionnalrc 




Results 



''J 



Return pac^kaged results 
to Research Coordinator 



Computer 
Study 



Ois^emlnationto 
Proper Sources 
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APPENDIX C . 
A SCHOOLr DISTRICT 

f * 

Samples LETTER TO PRINCIPAL 



DifaA PrincipaJ: 



* The s^huol boa^rd has given vlc^ranwc to trarvcv the extent and nature 
of drug use by our youth tn grades ^ ^through . 



We plan to accomplish this task during the week of 



month . and vnth the minimum amount of dieruption oPschool 

routtne. Simple directions for ^dmtnUtrat.on and tallying Of i)\c 
*questtonnatre will accompany tt* 

Whenever pu»»ible, a «^tudent aervice group(s) within the school 
shuuld be used for administration tht: suxvcy io reduce fear of reprisil 
tn responding honestly t^* the items. The service unit will admmister the 
survey, collect the results* and^ within that day ur the ncHt* tally the re- 
sults so they have an immediate * piclutc of drug use at THEIR school. 
The packaged roatenal^ plus tallied results are to be sent to the district 
office.whtxc they 'will be picked up fi>r analysis using resources at the 
university* 

I 

At NO tim« and m NO way shoujld administrators state opinions to 
the students and/ur fai.ulty a negative way as this will invalidate any 
future work deemed necessary for further clarification of drug use and/^r 
effectiveness programs instituted as a direct or indirect <.onstquencc 
of the study. 

At NO timo will the data of thia study be made available to leg/al 
agent les or the news medxi without pcrm.ssion of the district supenn* 
tendent and board. 

The compute riAcd results for the district, broken d<-»wn into many 
cati.^gories, vwiU be n»ade available tu the 5«, huol and district admimstratlona* 

If district sitaff.assistancc is nei^essary at any tmie for reasons of 
implementatiun, Sa<.h as lor lower grades where »ser%^<,e groups are not 
available, please contact the district offic^^ 



Sincerely 



Superintendent 



APPENDIX D 
SUMMARY OF DATA 

A Nummary iil the data vt^Uectcd u&ing the Drug Information Survey 
can hK* preacnicd in ifit* foUov/ing l>pes o£ tables: 

l*^omplelen08» of Respunies 
^• P<?»pondenls by Sex 
5. Re»pondenif by Race 

4» Respondents by Grade * i 

Drug Use Frequency (Grades 7-12) ^ 
fo* Drug One Frequ^ency (Distntt-Wtdc Population) 

r 

7, Drug Use Frequency by Race and Sex 

B« Students Who Consider Thcfie I'^'^uga Harmful (Grades 7-12) 

9, Stud^nti^ Whw Consider These Drugs Harmful Not Harmful 
for Non«U«ers and U^ers 

10. Students Wha Consider Theac Drugs Harmful or Not Harmful 
by Grade and Drug 

11. Estimated Age llth-and 12th»Grflde Students Started Using 
SpeciUc Drugs 

IZ* Re,sources Students Contact for Drug In^'^rmation 

1 Reasons for F>r»t Trying a Drug (7-12 Grade Users) 

14. Reasunft for Continuing to Use a Dr^^^ (7-12 Grade Usersj 
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APPENDIX E 

Sample Dnjg Survey: ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS » 

Dtrc«.Uot»tt. Indicate by placing a vhccK ti/) in the appropriate colanin Uo 
the rightl yuur feeUngie ano opintond to the statement listed. 

^ CANNQT ^ 

AGREE DISAGREE DECIDE 
U The decision to use or not to use " 

any drug is a personal decision 

which each individual must make 

- for himsell. • 

« • 

2. EveVy tunc a person takes a drug 
a« an attempt to help in solving 
his problems, he loses an oppor- 
tunity to develop his own resources 

(or solving the problems* . . . ^.^^-„ 

*3* If you don*t use drugs it is risky to 
, associate with those who do because 

they might influence you to begin. ' 

4. The decision to use drugs affects 

only the person who chooses to ^ 
use them. , 



5. People who arc curious about drugs 
should satisfy their curiosity by 
trying them* 

6. Driving an automobile after smoking 
marijuana is safer than drivmg after 
drinking alcoholic beverages* 

7» Students who use drugs end to lose 
interest in school^ to get lower 
grades* to subsequently drop out 
of school* 

I 

8* If a person has mil (^4wer* he can 
take almost any drugjand be able 
to stop when he want^. 

i 

9. Drugs are good for some people 
.because they help them eivrape 
from their problems. 
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Sa mple* Dm 14 Survey; AttiUidca and Opinion a f \ 

CANNOT 

AGREE DISAGREE DECIpB 

10* Marijuana use frequently Icadji to, 
or iti aai»oclat4?d withf the use of * , 

olhi«r drugs* » '\ ___ ^ 

I h The use of heroin leads a person ^ 

quickly toward total drug depen- ^ * 

dence from which tt is very diffi- 
cult an^ often impossible to 

* recover* . ' * ' * 



/ 

12. Marijuana is a harmless drug that / 
does not, cause physical or mental ' / 
damage^ * ' 



13. Drug users are likely to be persons " / 
who never learn to solve problettis 

or to adjust to life. ^ • ' 

1 " 

14. AduUs>|^o use and oftefi abuse alco- 
hol are unfit to advise young people 

about the use of marijuana. _j 

15* State and federal lawsi restricting ' 
the use of drufis constitute violations 
of the mdividual's constitutional 

rights* " ____ 

16. The amphetamines arc* mild and 
fairly harmless drugs With which 

students can safely experiment. 

1 7. Some users of LSD experient e > # 

mental disturbances which en- . I" 

danger their mehtal health. ' 

18. Suppose you discover that a class- 

• (nale is abusing drugs. What should 
^ be done"* 

a. It is his*t\wn husinesS*-nothing 

•hould-be done. ' ' ;_ 

b. Offer y»our hel|>.. '_ 

c. Talk to trusted adults a^cut him. ^ ' 

d. inform his parents. 

e* Inform the^police about him. ^ 
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' Sample Drug Survey; Attitudes and Opjlnionfl ' 

j • ' , , , CANNOT 

{ * , AGREE DISAGREE DECIDE 

19. Giving students information about 
. drugs Viill 

a, have no effect on their decision , 

to use. or not*U8e drugl. • . 

b, make students curious who never ' 
thought about using drugs before, 

c, encourage drug abuse. . 

d, help Slop drug abuse, - ^ 

e, t*ncouragc experimentation to 
merely find out what it*s alj 

about, _ ____ 

20. Lack of parental discipline is a 

major cause of drug use and abuse. 

21. Too strict^parental.ditfcipline is a 

major cause of drug use and abuse. ____ 

22. Most drug users have valid.and ^ 
wotkable plans for improving ^ 

America* its 8(fhool8» its govern- 

mcnt. its policies. ' _ 

25. The nature and extent of drug abi^se 

among students (high school, junior ' N 

high» and elementary) has. been 

exaggerated* ^ • 

» 

24. One of the primary mistakes of 
tcAcher8,who arc trying to conduct 
drug education programs is that 
they make no distinction between 

" various patterns of drug use 
experimental* occasional, regular, * 

compulsive. 

25. ' Drug use among students is largely 

due to Communistek and their plans 

to overthrow the U.S. government. ' 

26. School programs that continue to . ^ 
be planned for the college-bound, 

the socially •-motivated, and the 
.Athletically -gifted, contribute to the 
i' drug use and abu«»e problem. 




Saijiple Drug Survey; Attitudes and Opinions 

CANNOT 

AGREE DISAGREE DECIDE 

'Jl. Students often ufle drugs as a means 

of attacking their parents. . . ' 



28. Whaf has been your experience with 
peopl 

a. There jis a lot of gqod in all 
people. _ 

b. There is some good in most 
people. _ 

c* People arc about as good as 

they have to be. _ 

d. A' surprising number of people 

are mean and dishonest. _ 

f. Most people are just no good. * ^ 

29. \Vhlch of thi* following best describes 
your £eclins« Inward most people*' 

a« I have veVy few close friends. 
Generally I tfo not meet and make 
/ * iricnds easily. _ 
/ b. I have a few close fri<tnde. Gener- 
ally 1 meet people and make friends 
fairly easily* although probably not 
as easily as most people do. _ 

c. I have probably a little less than 
the average number of close friends 
since I generally do ,iot have the* 

- time or the interest to spend with 

them. ■ . _ 

d. 1 have about the average numbcjr 
of close friends, and 1 meet people 
and make friends about as well as 
most people do. ' , ^ 

e» I have many close friends and I try 
to take an interest in most of thetn. 
I meet people and maKe friends 
easier than most people do, _ 
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A School Dtstrict Position St/atemc/l on Drug Abuse 



' \ . • APPENDIX F; 

Samj^le, POSITION STATEMENTS, GUlDEU^^ AND PROCEDURES 
FOR CRISIS SlTUATIOfS 

The School Distri<,t has instituted a pru ram to abate the misuse o( 
drugs by our vhildren and yout^. ^ The posiliu > o{ the District is that the 
abuse ^fi ail harmful substanccs> and drugs sut^H as alcohol^ barbiturates, 
heroin, marijuana* hallucir^ogefxo, toba<^<^, e|v • iS' harmful to the individ- 
ual and eVentually to society. 

The District feels that working with the young to <issist them in se- 
lecting^ appropriate alteFnatives to drugs w:kll be a successful approach. 
The District fMrthcr f^cU that tl>e complete cooperation of the schools, law 
enforcement agencies, parents, students, and the community -at-largc is 
necessary before this approach can be fully successful. 

The major thrust of the School District is to prevent the misuse of 
drugs through education and couiksclmg, ^hd to assist thuse inv<^lved with ^ 
. drug misust through counseling and/^r the direct assistance of community 
health agencies. * 

«t 

Adopted by the Governing Board (Date) ^ ^ 

~' ^\ 

^ Admimstrative Guidelines on Drugs 

Disciplinary acttunkare usually forthcomings • suspension, expulsion, 
or exclusion of the student from school. The mam point should be solving 
the problem in school. 

1. Tiie j^udcnt could be placed in a home-stud^program. ^ 

2. The Jent wUl continue in school provided that he accepts and 
follows through on certain agreements such as participating In 
therapy, living up tc^ a contra^ft worked out with him. 

}. Whenever possible,^ the student will continue in school, making 
Sure that the' principal is satitfied that the student's presence 
IS not destructive to the welfare of other students and is in his 
^ best interest as well. There will be no **automatic" suspension. 

4. Maior adjustments cuuld be made in the School program, involving 
the student in work experience, teacher aide, or adult school ♦ 
alternatives. 
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Sarfiple: Position Statements » GuidoUnea^ and Procedures 

for Crisis Situations ^ 

\ 

Procedures for Responding tu Students tn Crisis Situations: 
(Under the influence of drugs, depressed, angry, fainted, anxious, 
and related situations) 

1. The student placed in a non« threatening setting as qutckly as 
possible, with every attempt being made not to dramatize the 
action. Specially designated schuol personnel, counselors, and 
students Will be trained to handle these types«of situations by 
the school psychologist, community counselor, and other appro- 
priate persons such as physicians and administrators. Students 
can be especially helpful because of their personal identUlcoition 
with and understanding of these types of problems. They may be 
effectively utilized in many sttuatiuns under the supervision of a . 
principal, counselor, or ti^acher. 

2. Someone chosen by pnni'ipal, counselor, or teacher, may be 
assigned to talk a person«through a crisis* This can greatly 
deescalate the magnitude of the problem and make it much more 
--adily manageable. In most of these cases vt ry little more than 

rsohal support, acceptance, and reassurance is necessary* * 



rea 

pe 



3* When it seems clear that the parent of the siuf^e^t might be noti- ^. 
fled uf ^hc problem, without <.ompounding or increasing the trauma 
or problem, the pareqf niight be called to come and pick up the 
student. If it is necessary to lake the student to the hospital, the 
parci t must be Notified. Our desire is for th#* student to be back 
m school as soon as possible so that counsel and follow*up may 
continue. 
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APPENDIX G A 

SCHOOL DRUG PROGRAM GROUP DiSCUSSION QUESTIONS " 

I* Should ap^iiistructional unit on drugs be offered'^ 
"a. What should be its contcnf^ 

b. Where should it be taughf* 

c. Who should teach it? . ' * 

2« Must drug offenses be (.ommitted while the student is under the 
supervision of the schooP 

♦ 

3. ~ How should a student be handled at school who is referred Co the 
office by school personnel for being under the influi^nce of or in 
possession of a drug or narcotic? 
a. Should the pssrents be notified by the schooP 

\^b. Are there situations in which the parents may not be notified? 

c. Should juvenile authorities be notified^ 

d. Should tlie scJbool treat the student' 

4. What 13 the school's position when offenses are committed If 
campus and not under school supervialon^ 

5. V/hat standards of evidence should the school use in defcrmining 
whether a student has wrongfuMy used* sold» or been in posses - 

f • sion of prescribed drugs or narcotics^ 

a. Police record 

b. Official charge 

c. Should the school take action without due process' 
(I) Punitive suspension 

{Z) 'Protective suspension 

t>. How should a student who voluntarily reports to thf office and 
admits use of a drug or narcotic, and requests assistance with 
\ his problem,- be handled' 

a. Should the parents *>e contacted if the student objects? 
b# Should juvenile authorities be notified*^ 

t» 

7* Should the schuol recvmmcnd prufessional counseling for students 
identified as using drugs' * 
a. With parent's consent' 
b# Without parent's consenf 
c. What agencies' 

(1) Law enforcement 

(2) Probation 

(3) County medical department 

(4) Specialist emj- toyed by the school district 
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School Drug Program Group Discusaion Questions 



8. Should suvh counseling beCume a «.ondition for i^emaining*in 
school? 

Should school personnel i^ontribule to the rehabilitation of 
students who have a problem with drug use"? 

10. Should the school provide group counseling sessions for • 
students who are known to bo using drugs^ . ' 

11. Should counselors and other certificated personnel report 
toformation received in ^ onflderice from students to: 

» a. Parents 

b. Police ^ 

c. Other authorities 

# . • 

12. The source of the problem must frequently is in, the home. 
What should be the role' of the school in attacking this problem? 
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^ APPENDIX H 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE SCHOOL DRUG PROGRAM 



r 



/ 



INSTRUCTIONS: K Place a check (/) iu the appropriate column ur^dcr *'Provi«lon*i for c^ch criterion. 

^Circle the appropriate number under "Effectiveness'' th^ best illustrates the 
effectiveness of the criterion. Scale: POOR 0 1 2*3 4 5 GOOD 
: Add appro-ariate commrntg under "needed chancfca." 



CRITERIA 



BASIC OBJECTIV-ES 
1. Familiarity u'ith nature and extent , 
of drug problem among students 

Z, Operation of a school drug program 

3. Drug program includes more than 
education 

4. Gojils are bchaviorally centered 

5. Treatment of students based on 
causal relationships rather^ than 
symptomatic behavior 

■>• 

i 

^. F<5cus on improvement of intei^ 
personal relation and helping 
students find identity 
ft 

T.'StxJdents actively participate ij? a. 
variety of ways ] 

8. Community involved in the progk-am 



Related to and coordinated with 
^[^(^ community efforts 



PROVISION 
YES r:0 PARTLY 



EFFECT I >^E>:£SS 



0 
0 

0 
0 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
\3 



4. 
4 

4 
4 



NEEDED CHANGES 



4^ 



APPENDIX H 

^CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE StfHOOLr DRUG PROGRAM 



INSTRUCTIONS: 



U Place A check < ^ I m the Aopropri^ite column under Provision'^for each criterion, 

2. Circle the appropriate number under 'Xffcctivencsii" that best tllustratc^hc 
eifecvivencs^ of the critcrxok- Scale: POOR 0 1 2 3 .4 5 GOOD 

3. AOi appropriate* commc.^^s under ''needed ch4-\ngeg 



CRITERIA 



PROVISION 
VES yO PARTLY 



FORMAL EDUCATION 
1% Organixai^on of program 
w a. Part of health education 
b* Corrclate4 with other 
subjects 

2, Curriculum 

a. Graded program K through 12 

b. Curriculum guide available 
II) Concept approach used 

(2) Behavioral objectives 
provided 

(3) Content includes 
<ai Pharmacological aspects 
(b) Psychological aspects 
{c\ ^Sociological^aspccts 
(d) Spiritual aspects 

(4) Variety of stimulating and 
interesting methods of * 
teaching 

iS) Realistic assessment 
procedures established 
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ErrncvivENESs 



2 

2* 

2 

2" 



4 
4 
4' 



NELDED CHANGES 



APPENDIX H 

CRITERIA roA EVALUATING THE SCHOOL DRUG PROGRAM 



3TRVCTIO:.S. I. 



I. 



P!acc a chccj^ l^) in the Appropriate column under Provi»4oA' for each criterion; 
Circle J:h<> appropriate number under '•Effectiveness ' tbat^est ^tlluslratcs ih-? 
rffcclivenctJi of the criterion. Scale: POOR 0 I 3 4 B GOOD ^ 
Add ftpp^'o^riate con^mf«nt$ un^er *npedcd change*, *V * 



CniTERIA 



PROVISION 
YES VO PARTLY 



^.^rEC^vE^Ess 

0 12*4 



NElBDEO CHANGES 



I FORMAL EDUCATION 
J 3. Teach<?*f 

a. Cofr munlcate well' with students 
b« Qualifted to teach about drugs 

4. Resources 
a> Variety of materials available 
W Resource teacher tn each school 
c. Use of community 

5, Instructional program for parents 




INFORMAL EDUCATION 
I. Opportunities through 

a. Rap 8essions*»ane«to*one or 
$maU groiips' 
Drop-tn centers 
Hot-lines 
Othcra 



0 1 

. 0 1 

*0 , 1 

0 1 



4 5 
4 - 5 



4 
4 



4 5 
4 



3 . ^ 



APPENI3IX 

CRITERIA FO? EVALCAXIKO 4 HE SCHOOL DRUO PROCKA>-l^ 



I.XSTR'J'CIIONS; i. P:a<.c a cnccV i,/ ^'^ ***^ approprj^itc column 'jrr.der Provision" for each criterion. 

2, Circle th*5 ?pprogna;e f^ambcr under *Efrccti*.cnc3s that best tU\istraie$ Che 
effeeilvcnesi of the cnterion*. ScaIc: POOR 0 1 2 5 4 S GOOD 
- jii^r-^nnstc* rnfy^r^'r n*^t}f*r *?^ee'ded charges, 



C?»ITE?ltA. 



» PHOVISIOX 

I Yr> PAHTLV 



E^^£cv:%E^Ess 

0 13 3- 



A 



\ 



i. INFORMAL EDUCATION 

2. Individu»U available for "rapping" . 
a. Teachers 
b« Counselors 

c. Narae * 

d. Students ^ 
I e* Ex -addicts 

i L Physicians 

I Others^^ 

3. Parents* '4 

a. Personnel available ^ 

b. Procedures esubUshed to help 
with 

\ il) Information 

(2) Guidance and assistance 

4. Us>e of commantty resources 




r 



0 


I 


2 


3 


4 


• 5 


0 


I 


2 


3- 




5 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 




0 


I 


2i 


3 


4 


S 


0 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


I 


2; 


1 


4 


5 


0 


1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 . 



0 ' 


I 


Z 


3 


4' 




0 




2 


> 


4 


5 


0. 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 



NEEDED CHANGES 



CRlf ERIA FOR EVALUATING THE SCHOOL DRUG PROCRA.M 



a:.STKVCT:OaS. U PUce \ chti?tk f/) m the appropriate <oli4inn andor Pro\n*sjon ' (or c^^ch cntorion. 

2. Circle the Appropriate number under ' Effectiveness.** iuxi be?»t illustrates the 
• {fr'^tivertr^-i of the criterion, Scilr: rOOR 0 1^34$ GOOD 



I Pi^ovisto \ 



• I SERVICES 

j 1^ l4enttlK»tti m ^ir i*; abuser's Ar*d 
u^«*r8 

I A* Procedure^ e'^t.ibUshcd 
^ PeT-i$ojrii»J Umilurity vtj.th 

* I^rrsimncl f'>U*H idrntUit*d 

I . <t*l >r^, nn-^f*, a^*r ^thera for 

I j^Jp ^ht'h ner^^ft* 'jf requested 

: d, FMwibihtati'»r, 4rid trctttment 

rt'-^..f,r> .4 ti' nclp %tudcntft 

> Aaju«^imr*ntH is ^si^h^ol prot^r^im for 
j dr ^buser^ t ^ hi^lu with rehauih- 



YES VO PARTLY 
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4 6 
4 S 



NTBDFD CHANGES 



APPENDIX H 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE SCHOOl* DRUG P.ROGRAiM 



INSIRtCllO^sS. 1 



P2acc A check m the approprxatc^column under Provision * for each crltcrioni 
Z* Circle thv ippropnai<* n-^bcr under 'Eifcctivcncss * thai best illustrates the 

ei£c»cuvcn^-»^s oi the criterion. Scale: POOR 0 1 Z 3 4 5 GOOD 
X Add xnnronf iat** c^'^r^zo unrlrr *'n*»vd€'^ change*, " 
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SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 

1, Pt*r»onnel awareness of «tadent 
alienation and unr$*!>t 

2, Action to rifduce student alienation 
and anr^^»t 

J. A* tion to satisiy *tudent«" physical 
and psychological needs 

4, Action to «ati$(y students' psycho- ' 
logical and social need^ 

5. Action toward more huirianeness in 
Hkchool with attention to 

a* Indutdaalued instruction 
b. Student' involvement 
Meaningful learning 

d. Succe!»s opportunities 

e. Performance objectives 
criteria 

U Freedom ol student exproesion 
g. Improved human relationships 



Pi^OVlSlON* 
YES \0 PARTLY 



0 I Z > 4 



0 
/ 



0 1 
0 1 
0 1 



z 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
/ 



DEEDED CHANGES 



APPENDIX H 



CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE SCHOOL DRUG PROGRAM 



INSIRCCTIOXS' 



1. Place a check m the appropriate colomn under -^Provtston ' for each crxttrion, 

2. Circle the appropriate number undo "EffecUv^ness'' ihat.bcst illustrates the 
cffeca%'ene^5 of the c rucnon. Scale: POpR 0 1 2 3 S GOOD 

3> A^d in'ironp^ic c^mTnc -ts under 'needed changes, '* 



CRITERIA 



I 



SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 
^« (continued) 

h. Listeninji^ to students 

Flexible schedulin^*of cUftscft 
Greater teacher involvement in 
«i«.hool aliairs and decisions 
Provision for warm, friendly, 
»t?iure atmoftphere 



pro\ isiQv 

YES \Q PARTLY 



ErFCCiivENESS 
0 l : i 4 



0 
0 

0 

0 



2 
2 

2 

2 



4 
4 



DEEDED CHANGES 



j COORDINATION 

; l» A^atlibility ol <lru>^ caordsnator for 

j - i^chool system 

I 2, Dr i« advisory committi^e 

s ^^'ritten p^jlicTefc and prot edurcs 
1 that includes 
{ a* Educational program 
! t». Services program 
i c. Identification of roles of 
Y-rhi/^' personnel and students 



J 



APPENDIX H 

CRITERIA FOK EVALUATING THE SCJiOO^ DRUG PROGRAM 



L*$l RtCIlpNS; 1. PIa*.v a check .a the appropriate column under Pravifion"* fCr each criterion. 

2, Circle? i^*? .-^ppropriasr ruinbor under ^'Effectiveness ' that best illustrates the 
. ' <ri(fca\en^si^ the < ntcnon. Scale*:' POOR o/l 2 3 4 S GOOD 



Vrs^^^^O PARTLY 



COORDINATION 
$• uontinucil> - 

4. Har»dlini4 studentn u«in4. 

pected ot u'Mh,;/ or* under the 
inlluence of droj?E 

^« Handling Uw '.nolations and 
other conditions, incKidinR: 
\\) S*it»pcnsiun and expulsi'^n 
iZi Student searih ri^ijts 
* Ji Student questionin^i rights 
1 4) Pf*j"jonriel recL»r<Sie 
ib) Readm»»sior» 

f, Ci^nfidenlialuy Am\ police 
relation* 

ft, Co<in6ehn4, ^vudancv, «4nd 
rehabilitation 

Pa¥»5»c»4lon of hair of drugs 
i* Undercover pohct? on campus 

• 

4*' Financial support 

^. Inservtce proj^ram* ior school 
personnel 
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'Drugs in the Classroom? A Conceptual Model for School Pr^^ame" ^ 
Cornacchia, BcnteU Smith. C.V. Mosb/Co. , St* Louis* 197'3« pp.266<*269* 
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